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LIBERTY IS NOT 
GUARANTEED 


The Constitution is not an automatic guarantee of liberty. 
Its written guarantees are empty without a judicial tribunal 
of unimpaired powers to enforce them. Dark days portend for 
the citizen harassed by the domination of bureaucracy unless 
he awakes to the threats that lie in the growing usurpation of 
the Legislative powers by the Executive, the ever-threatening 
delimitation of the judicial powers by the legislative branch, 


and the insidious attempts by both to close the avenue of re- 


course to judicial review. Without the machinery of a free and 


| accessible judiciary, to which the humblest citizen can have 


recourse for the enforcement of his constitutional guarantees, 
liberty will perish in these states as surely as it has vanished in 


even brighter days in man’s history. 


E. KENT HUBBARD 





MERCHANDISING HINTS—ceEars NO. 3 OF A SERIES 


® TRUE, a shadow reproduction doesn’t enhance the value of this factory necessity 
but it is sufficiently impressive to hold the magazine “leafer’s” attention until 
he stores away a brief and impressive sales message. 








THE HOUSE RESEARCH BUILT 


By L. M. BINGHAM 


Born of the merger of numerous small individual enterprises and nurtured by good management, The 


National Folding Box Company has taken its greatest strides forward since 1924. . . . 


Curiosity and 


Creativeness are the two big words in its vocabulary including a long line of successes which have made major 
contributions to progress in distribution. 





O period of the year brings 

into such strong focus both 

the conscious and unconscious 
desires of the American people for 
something “new and different” as the 
holiday season. Birthdays and weddings 
are trying on the imaginative instincts 
of those who pride themselves in being 
connoisseurs of the tastes of their 
friends or relatives, but Christmas sea- 
son “tops them all” as a long distance 
marathon of imagination. 

A methodical soul who keeps a rec- 
ord of his last year’s gifts, with the 
names of those on thie receiving end 
of each, is not so much in need of as- 
sisting suggestions. With a little clever 
shifting of names before the same list 
of gifts and the aid of a later style 
mode, his imagination working only 
10%, may easily register a ““Good Gra- 
cious George” success, with a lot of 
“how do you do it’s” to spare. But 
the average mama and daddy, sister, 
brother, uncle and aunt—the girl or 
boy friend, are not so astute in their 
methods as good old methodical Uncle 
Charlie. 

When December moves in each year 
the far sighted begin to board the 
busses, trolleys, subs, use their own 
cars or borrow hubby’s, to get the feel 
of shopping before another happy 
Xmas landing. En route to the realm 
of Santa Claus, old acquaintances and 
friends are sure to meet. And when 
they do, well, there are few stones 
underlying the psychology of the sea- 
son that remain unscratched in the 
running stream of chatter. A generous 
sample of it on trolleys, busses and 
subways, runs like this: 

“Good mo-or-nin’, Mrs. Stefhie, it’s 
good to be a seein’ ya agin. S’pose 
you're goin’ down fer to look at some 
of those beautiful presents down to 
Nacy’s. Reckon ye’ll be buyin’ some 
of those fine trains fer your fine ador- 
able grandchildren. Oh, dear! how I 
envy you with your insurance money. 
I can’t be doin’ much this year, John 
ain’t worked since before last Xmas 
and me two big boys at home are 
workin’ only part time. May the 





Blessed Saints be praised, me little girl 
Kathleen graduates from commercial 
in January and already she’s got a job 
down at the city hall, Father Gilligan 
got it fer her, thru Sergeant O’Ryan. 
Kathleen’ll get along all right. She’s 
got more spunk than the whole 
caboodle of the boys including Pat- 
rick, me married boy, who had a good 
job on the trolley ’til they put on 
busses last week. He got laid off— 
stubborn fool!—be D. , if he’d be 
motorman and conductor on one of 
those pesky contraptions, Blessed 
Saints forgive me fer swearin’, but 
that’s the way Pat talks. Don’t know 
what'll become of him and his wife 
Eileen and little Patricia. She’s the 
cutest little thing, only 3 comin’ Jan- 
uary. Bless me if I’m not fer ridin’ past 
me stop at Blumenthal’s. I’m out 
a-lookin’ fer some new fangled evening 
dress for Gloria and fer a little some- 
thin’ fer the rest of ’em. Merry Xmas 
and may ye have no rheumatism next 


year. Good-bye, Mrs. Steffie.” 





Se Bak aia 


And down the aisle one young man 
is broadcasting to his pal. 

“Gee, I can’t dope out what to get 
Janet for Xmas. She’s a swell kid and 
won’t listen to me when I try to pry 
out of her what she’d like to have. 
Guess I'll go down to Lacey’s store 
and get her one of those swell new 
style umbrellas with her sorority em- 
blem on it. Don’t know whether I 
can stand the price or not but I sure 
would like to make the grade with 
her. She just couldn’t help thinking 
I was a swell guy if I bought her one 
of those all wrapped up in a fancy 
carton. It folds up too, like a cane, but 
straight on the end. Swell! Never 
thought of this before. She could use 
it as a baton when leading her orches- 
tra. Me for that if I have to hock my 
wrist watch. Poor dad and ma and sis, 
*fraid they’ll go short this Xmas. Come 
on Jack, get off with me here ’til I 
buy Janet’s umbrella. Then I'll help 
you find a present for Mary.” 

Downtown in the gift shop of one 
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THIS sign atop National’s plant at New Haven shows a new product 
each month, 30,000 people on “New Haven” road trains pass it 


each day. 
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A FEW of the popular brands of cigars packaged in National’s 
paperboard boxes. 


of the elite department stores a puz- 
zled man of affairs stroked his chin, 
while his eyes roved disapprovingly 
over the attractive gifts. A smartly 
dressed saleslady paraded gifts slowly 
before him. One after another he 
waved them aside. 

“No, I’m afraid you haven’t got the 
sort of thing I’m looking for. May I 
trouble you just once more to show 
me that attractive gold and silver box 
in the righthand corner of this show- 
case?” 

“I'd be glad to, Mr. Walker,” and 
with a deft hand she reached into the 
case, brought out the petite colorful 
package with a flourish that sent out 
a modish boudoir aroma. It curled up 
in Mr. Walker’s nostrils. ‘“SH-mm, 
smells like the Turkish harem I vis- 
ited last summer; with my wife, of 
course. Not bad is it? But I wasn’t 
thinking of perfume. Thought it was 
something new.” 

“It is something new and rare in 
perfumes. This is Ecstasy, Jr., in a 
brand new conception of package. 
Women always love perfumes and 
this is the rarest and most exquisite 
to reach us this season direct from a 
famous Parisian perfumer. I’m sure 
your wife would love it. Not many 
women are privileged to enjoy its fra- 
grance. At $30 I know of nothing in 
better taste.” 

“Pll take it along. Send the bill to 
my office.” 

Whether it is playing Santa Claus 
to wife and family, friends or rela- 
tives or just buying the grist of per- 
sonal, household or business supplies 
or equipment, the instincts of the av- 


‘ 


erage American reach out consciously 
or otherwise for those items which best 
fulfill human wants. The ones finally 
chosen may be selected purely for 
their utility. But between two articles 
which are about equal from the stand- 
point of utility, the most artistic or 
stylish, depending on the type of ar- 
ticle, is chosen in the majority of cases. 
And if the product lends itself to pack- 
aging, as the majority of the smaller 
items do, it’s the most attractive pack- 
age or container which sets up the 
sales record, all other competitive fea- 
tures such as price, quality, etc., being 
somewhere near equal. 





To meet all circumstances with a 
high degree of success the package 
must combine utility with attractive- 
ness in most cases. That makes for 
strong sales appeal. In addition to 
these qualifications it may require de- 
sign engineering of the most skilful 
sort to produce a container which can 
be shipped and closed with the mini- 
mum of time and expense. And there- 
by hangs our tale of ““The House That 
Research Built,” or the National Fold- 
ing Box Company of New Haven. 

Today one of the largest and most 
successful manufacturers of folding 
paper board boxes and pulp containers 
in the United States, its roots were 
a group of small box plants in the 
neighborhood of New Haven dating 
back to 1876. They were brought to- 
gether some forty years ago under one 
roof to form the present company. The 
merger of these companies was effected 
under the guiding hand of David L. 
Walton with the cooperation of Mr. 
Douglas Mabee of Saratoga Springs, 
New York. The present efficient or- 
ganization is largely due to the vision 
and management of these two families. 
Mr. Walton, who for 35 years was an 
officer and director of the company 
died only recently at the ripe old age 
of 86. George Mabee, a son of Doug- 
las Mabee, is today vice president of 
the company. 

At the start of operations and for 
many years, up until 1916, National 
was merely a fabricating plant pur- 
chasing box board from other mills. 
In 1904 it began the first construction 
of its present fabricating plant, and 





CAMELS go to market by the million in paperboard boxes of 
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12 years later built its own board 
mill. Today its factory and yard covers 
181% acres, but only this year it ac- 
quired an additional 11% acres adjoin- 
its plant, upon which will be erected 
in the future more plant and ware- 
house facilities. Its chief raw materials 
are printers’ ink, mixed papers, pulp, 
casein and clay. Mixed paper, thou- 
sands of tons of it, are bought from 
the Salvation Army each year. Pulp 
comes from Sweden, clay from Eng- 
land, casein from the Argentine and 
ink purchased in the United States. 

The true romance of the National 
Folding Box Company is to be found 
in the fact that its most spectacular 
period of growth has occurred since 
the World War when research took 
the place of price talk in boosting the 
company’s sales to heights undreamed 
25 years ago. Mother Necessity rather 
than wishful worship or “rabbit pull- 
ing from a hat” again scored a tri- 
umph. The feverish activity of the 
World War created the necessity which 
arose from the fact that freight cars, 
so sorely needed for shipment of war 
materials from the interior to Atlan- 
tic seaports, were denied to non-essen- 
tial industries. That meant that many 
manufacturers of underwear, hosiery, 
sheets, blankets, quilts and many other 
articles who used set-up or stiff card- 
board boxes, were up against the seem- 
ingly insurmountable problem of se- 
curing an adequate supply of boxes 
which were ordinarily shipped to them 
by the carload. 





DISPLAY of National’s new 
products of the depression at the 
Tenth Annual New England 
Conference held in Boston No- 
vember 21 and 22, 


Hard put, many of these concerns 
approached the National Folding Box 
Co., to furnish them with a substitute 
for the set-up box which took up so 
much room; made for heavy freight 


first machines were built at the com- 
pany’s plant, but in recent years all 
special blanking and forming machines 
are made under contract by the Inter- 
national Paper Box Machine Com- 





FILLING ROOM in ice cream plant showing filling operation in 


foreground and closing at rear before being placed in hardening 
room at rear. 


charges and high warehousing costs. 
The company’s first attempt to meet 
the need resulted in a lock-corner fold- 
ing carton which was shipped flat by 
truck and set-up by hand at the cus- 
tomer’s plant. The success of this first 
attempt led to a further study look- 
ing toward the possibility of form- 
ing the box at the customer’s plant by 
machinery, and thereby take its place 
after the war emergency had passed. 
After two years of diligent experi- 
mentation the company’s engineers 
finally designed a machine that re- 
quired less than one horse power to 
operate and occupied no more space 
than the ordinary desk. 

On this machine, which was imme- 
diately covered by patents and im- 
proved from time to time, one per- 
son may produce in 8 hours from fif- 
teen to twenty thousand complete box 
tops or bottoms from National’s box 
blanks. The machine was named 
Obaco Box Forming Machine and the 
boxes made with it, Obaco. Using the 
blanks produced at the factory by 
high speed automatic machines (also 
developed by the company as the first 
made in the U. S. A.), this machine 
formed a reinforced, glued box equal 
to and in many cases stronger than 
the set-up box of the same size. The 
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pany of Nashua, New Hampshire. 
These blanks are made of paper board 
specially prepared in the company’s 
own paper mill. When the customer 
desires a glazed effect in high color 
never before used, a special study is 
made by National’s research engineers 
to discover the most economical and 
satisfactory method of producing the 
desired result. 

Normally 250 (more or less depend- 
ing on size) of the Obaco blanks and 
tops are wrapped and tied separately 
in bundles and shipped to the custo- 
mer. By a simple adjustment of the 
Obaco machine, on rental at the re- 
ceiving end, the customer may make 
up any size of box needed from his 
compact stock of box blanks. How 
National’s unique Obaco ““War Baby” 
has reached the stature of a lusty giant 
is best understood by some free will 
offerings of users. They say: 

“We have found that your box 
when packed, and the set up box we 
formerly used when packed are best 
tested by allowing them to drop down 
our elevator shaft from the same 
height. Your box invariably is intact 
after the set up box has been destroyed 
under the same tests.” 

Believers in economy write: “For 
every one of our seven sizes of boxes 
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“DUZ-PAK” the new molded 
pulp board package for citrus 
fruits. 


in constant use, your box is cheaper 
than the set up box of the same size.” 


“We find one carload of your blanks 
when made into complete boxes re- 
quire about twenty-five cars to hold 
them. In other words it requires 25 
times the space to hold the set up box 
as it does to hold the same box in 
blank form. We have as a result done 
away with an entire warehouse for- 
merly used for storing set up boxes.” 

“We have entirely eliminated the 
loss and damage to our boxes due to 
rats and mice eating the glue on set 
up boxes. Your box blanks have no 
glue on them to tempt mice. Neither 
do your boxes fade while being stored, 
as they are wrapped in paper. Dirt 
and dust cannot reach them for the 
same reason.” 

“By printing our style numbers, 
number of color and description on 
the end of the blank, we have done 
away entirely with end labels pasted 
on separately. Our trade-mark in col- 
ors printed on the top and sides of the 
box gives it an advertising value that 
was lacking in the set up box.” 

A typical illustration of the use of 
these machines in Connecticut are 
those used by Peter Paul Inc., large 
manufacturers of candy at Nauga- 
tuck. This company operates 3 box 
forming machines 24 hours per day 
to produce enough boxes to house its 
$250,000 annual candy output. 

And so runs the story ad infinitum 
from the typewriters of users. The 
proof of the sales pudding is in the 
eating. How that pudding is made is 


also a recipe which could be easily 
stretched to article length if inter- 
esting cases were cited. 

The company offers nothing for sale 
but ideas. Its representatives are of the 
fact-finding analytical type who work 
directly out of the home office and 
three branches in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia. When not working 
on a problem of research for a prospec- 
tive client, either in his plant or at one 
of National’s offices, they seek by per- 
sonal calls an opportunity to apply the 
skill of their engineering and designing 
staff to the advantage of a manufac- 
turer. 

Another rare custom of modern bus- 
iness has been garnered by National. 
It definitely limits its sales efforts to 
a radius of 300 miles of its factory 
at New Haven and has turned down 
numerous business offerings beyond 
that radius. Its management believes 
that New England territory and that 
extending as far west as Philadelphia 
contains a sufficiently large number 
of potential users of its products to 
warrant strict adherence to a policy of 
serving the “Market nearest home.” In 
view of the recent headaches of over- 
expansion by large corporations during 





RADIO tube package developed 
for the Bond Electric Co., which 
prevents bootlegging of tubes. 


the “lush twenties,” the unprofitable 
efforts of many small concerns which 
still worship, without profit, at the 
“shrines of national and even interna- 
tional distribution,” and the weighted 
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experiences and theories of the best 
merchandising counsel, National’s sales 
policy was born of wisdom. 

With all its tremendous production 
facilities, greed is missing from its 
sales credo. It seeks to test its mettle 
and gain its reward from the larger 
box users on the sporting basis of “he 
who can serve best.” Hundreds of 
smaller orders, the delight of many 
companies with lesser production facil- 
ities, are referred to them each year 
by National. It makes no claims as the 
fountainhead of all box wisdom; it 
merely seeks an opportunity to study 
the problems of its prospective clients. 
It may try out one of its standard 
blanking and forming machines or it 
may make a special research ending 
up with another new machine, process 
or both. Again it may recommend, 
after a survey, the use of a set up box 
or no box at all. 


National’s management _ subscribe 
unreservedly to Carlyle’s belief “that 
the secret of genius is the ability to 
carry the spirit of little children into 
old age—ito become as little children, 
yes, with little interest in the past but 
boundless curiosity for the future,— 
with little care what tomorrow may 
bring forth so long as it brings forth 
something different,—with no petty 
regard for what we may have said in 
the past or done in the past, easily 
bent but never broken, hoping, dream- 
ing, trying.” In short they believe that 
management and co-workers can bet- 
ter approach the whole problem of re- 
search through the attitude of mind 
of the curious and inquiring child 
rather than through that of the dod- 
dering sage who knows nothing except 
what he has learned from his own ex- 
perience. 

With these strong convictions held 
by National’s management, coupled 
with the daring release of thousands 
of dollars for a single worthy research 
effort—not knowing the outcome for 
months and sometimes years—the 
company has forged ahead at a rapid 
pace to serve virtually every large 
user of folding boxes in its territory. 
It also serves many outside this terri- 
tory, either through gaining their pat- 
ronage prior to 1924, when the re- 
stricted sales area plan and systematic 
research was adopted, or because of 
licensing other box manufacturers be- 
yond territory limits to make its 
boxes. 

Every year National has a score or 
more of inventions in the box line 
thrown in its lap by inventors. Out 
of them, coupled with its own re- 








t 


search, it averages one major inventive 
development per annum. No believer 
in the wizardry of illustrative design 
specialists, it has artists on its own 
staff and employs others indiscrimi- 
nately, selecting the artist as each job 
arises for his apparent mastery over 
the type of artistry required by the 
task at hand. National has no adver- 
tising department, depending solely on 
its salesmen, occasional reprints of 
articles appearing in trade magazines, 
and the fame of its product as spread 
through the trade by users. Occasion- 
ally an advertisement appears in Mod- 
ern Packaging. Printer’s Ink or Shears, 
more perhaps to aid the worthy efforts 
of the publishers than through any 
conviction of probable returns which 
may result from the experiment. 


“Mighter” Cigar Box 


One of its early and interesting ven- 
tures after the real era of research 
started at National in 1924, resulted 
in the Mitre (““Mighter”) cigar box 
made of pressed paper board. This box 
so nearly resembled the wooden box 
in appearance, feel and sound upon 
closure that the dealers of one manu- 
facturer never knew until informed, 
eight months later, that paperboard 
had been substituted for wooden 
boxes. 

It took time and patience to over- 
come the prejudice of manufacturers 
in favor of the wooden box, but lab- 
oratory tests were so convincing 
(showing slightly better moisture re- 
taining qualities over long periods 
than wood) that well over a hundred 
large manufacturers of cigars have 
adopted it. However the idea that the 
cedar box, which was largely discon- 
tinued before the advent of the paper- 
board box, had certain ageing and 
aromatic qualities which it imparted 
to the cigars, is still held to some ex- 
tent by the older operators of small 
cigar making shops. 

The machinery which forms the 
“Mighter” paperboard box was spe- 
cially designed by the company for 
the purpose. Its use has since been 
extended into the field of candy, toys 
and wherever a sturdy box is needed. 


The Ice Cream Container 


For many years ice cream cans had 
cluttered up dealers’ back rooms and 
had represented a general all-round 
cartage, cleaning and reconditioning 
expense for the ice cream manufac- 
turer. Never sanitary, they took the 
count also in general all-round inefhi- 
ciency and unsightliness. National’s en- 


gineers, trained to observe, had been 
working on the problem for many 
months, producing and testing exhaus- 
tively. Then emerged in 1932 from 
their laboratory the 1'% pound col- 
lapsible paper container to replace 
thousands of 12 to 15 pound metal 
cans. Besides having sanitary and 
other advantages over the metal can, 
it is also more economical. For instance 
100 knocked down paper containers 
may be warehoused or shipped in the 
space which 8 cans would occupy. It 
does away with return cartage and the 
cost of sterilization and speeds up de- 
livery time because of the lighter 
weight of the containers when filled. 
They are made in 10 and 20 quart 
sizes, being shipped flat with the blank 
centers in one package and the metal 





GOLF ball display package de- 
veloped for the L. A. Young 
Golf Co., of Detroit, makers of 
Walter Hagen products. 


bound paper tops and bottoms in an- 
other. Within its first year, the paper 
can was adopted by more than 125 
leading ice cream manufacturers from 
Maine to California. The eastern region 
is supplied from National’s plant in 
New Haven and the western by the 
Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, working 
under the same patents. 


The Camel Cigarette Box 


Observing that tin boxes for 50 
cigarettes were more expensive, caused 
damage to tables and were not as eco- 
nomical to ship and store as a paper 
box would be, National’s engineers set 
out to remedy the situation. Before 
success crowned their efforts $50,000 
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was spent in designing and building 
the machines to produce this variation 
of the Obaco box. But the tremen- 
dous volume of business in box blanks 
has made the effort well worth while 
for both producers of the machines 
and blanks, and cigarettes. 


Radio Tube Cartons 


Bootlegging of radio tubes became 
such a menace to legitimate manu- 
facturers that some way had to be 
found to stop it. National’s engineers 
went to work, and one of them, Wil- 
liam Ringler, emerged with a simple 
box design which prevents the removal 
of the tube from the box without 
breaking the seal of the original maker. 
It also permits the testing of tubes 
without removal from their cartons. 
Nearly every manufacturer of radio 
tubes uses this container. 


Molded Pulp Oil Containers 


Another major development engi- 
neered by National’s research staff is 
the Molded Pulp Dispensing Container 
first used for “Mobiloil” in a limited 
eastern area. It is a neat looking bottle 
similar in shape to the glass lock cap 
bottle. When sealed with its metal top, 
the act of breaking the seal renders it 
unfit for future use. When emptied 
it may be crumpled up and discarded 
rather than being left around to clut- 
ter up gas stations until picked up by 
the oil company’s truck. Exhaustive 
tests show it to be just as satisfactory 
as containers made from glass or metal. 


The *Duz-Pak” 


The latest, a 1935 development is 
the “Duz-Pak” for packaging citrus 
fruits. This new product was de- 
signed as the result of the long experi- 
ence and invention by Ernest M. Brog- 
den of the original system for arrest- 
ing fruit decay and decreasing shrink- 
age in citrus fruits without refrigera- 
tion. The Duz-Pak was produced and 
tested by National before its introduc- 
tion to the market early in March this 
year (see photo, page 6). The four 
tongued, or hinged flap package as- 
sisted by taut rubber bands holds the 
fruit firmly in the package, compen- 
sating automatically in case of shrink- 
age. Made in several sizes, the “Duz- 
Pak” package is being made by Na- 
tional for Mutual Distributors, Inc. of 
Orlando, Florida, licensed to distribute 
direct to the retailer, fruit packed in 
“Duz-Paks.” A printed gummed tape 


Continued on page 11 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Four products of the late depression 
period shown by the American Brass 
Company atthe 10th Anniversary New 
England Conference. 


appreciated, but useful products of the late depres- 

sion period were strikingly illustrated at the 10th 
Anniversary New England Conference, held, last month, 
in Boston by the New England Council. 

Yankee ingenuity, traditionally at its best when forced 
by adverse circumstances, was represented by scores of new 
products conceived to create new markets and stimulate 
old markets which had been ravished by the depression. 

An example of the development of new products to 
meet definite market requirements was furnished by the 
exhibit of The American Brass Company, which is pri- 
marily a manufacturer of raw and semi-finished materials. 
This company showed four new products which had been 
developed during the depression, each extremely important 
to the field for which it was designed. One of these was 
a new alloy for industrial and technical uses, Anaconda 
Beryllium Copper, and the other three were building ma- 
terials, Anaconda “‘Electro-Sheet” Copper, Anaconda Econ- 
omy Copper Roofing and Anaconda Copper Through-Wall 
Flashings. 


T= uses of adversity, ordinarily, are not generally 


Anaconda Beryllium Copper 


The ancients have been credited with what scientists 
claim was fallaciously “hard copper.” It is reasonable to 
believe that this “hard copper” was merely copper that 
was cold worked to the point that it was hard in compari- 
son to the copper that was crudely smelted from ore, the 
first recorded discovery of which was on the island of 
Cyprus, or that impurities in the smelted metal increased 
its hardness. About two years ago, Anaconda engineers 
developed the first true “hard copper,” that is a copper 
alloy which retained the chief characteristics of copper 
and could be made as hard and strong as steel. This metal 
was composed of 97% copper with 2.25% beryllium, .50% 
nickel, and the remainder iron. It is a patented alloy 
known as Anaconda Beryllium Copper. Also there have 
been other high copper alloys developed, such as ‘‘Ever- 
dur,” which has the strength of steel and high corrosion 
resistance, but in it some of the important copper values 
were lost. Beryllium Copper is remarkable in that it can 
be heat treated to both soften it and to temper it to a 
strength as high as that of hard steel, but the most remark- 
able phase of this alloy is that its electrical conductivity is 
also increased greatly through heat treatment. Other high 
strength, high copper alloys have very low electrical con- 
ductivity, and cannot be considered as conductors. 

For many years engineers in the electrical professions 
have sought a metal which had strength, hardness and 
fatigue resistance combined with good electrical conductiv- 
ity. Until Beryllium Copper was developed, no such mate- 
rial existed. Beryllium Copper has proved a great boon to 
this industry, and in many instances has replaced a com- 
bination of materials where steel was used for strength and 
copper for conductivity, such as the distributor heads on 
automobiles, where a double spring of steel and copper has 


been replaced with a single spring of Beryllium Copper. 
Aeroplane manufacturers have welcomed it for electrical 
and mechanical parts which require the utmost durability 
and consistent performance. In addition to electrical parts 
such equipment as cowl hinges are made of Beryllium Cop- 
per. Cowl hinges of steel have rusted and broken in mid-air, 
injuring pilots and causing accidents. Beryllium Copper 
hinges will never fail through corrosion cracking. Contact 
springs of Beryllium Copper have taken 4,000,000,000 
flexes without sign of set or failure. 

Another outstanding quality of Beryllium Copper is 
that it cannot be made to spark, no matter what metal 
is struck against it, so tools are made of this metal to 
be used in atmospheres which are inflammable or explo- 
sive. These tools are made by Stanley Tools, New Britain, 
Connecticut, and are used in gas and sewage plants, oil 
refineries, powder mills and other places where a spark 
would be dangerous. Beryllium Copper tools are made 





BERYLLIUM Copper non-sparking tools made by 
Stanley Tools, New Britain, Connecticut. 


from cold wrought and heat-treated material which has 
the hardness and strength of high grade commercial tool 
steel. 

One of the advantages of a metal which can be heat 
treated, is that it can be softened by annealing or heating, 
and then in its soft state worked and fabricated. Beryllium 
Copper possesses this property to a remarkable degree. 
After parts have been formed and machined, they are 
placed in a furnace and heat treated to give them the 
strength of high grade steel, plus a high conductivity. 

Beryllium Copper is a pioneering material. It has more 
engineering and technical possibilities than any other metal 
now in existence. 


“Electro Sheet” Copper 


Thin sheet copper has been manufactured since there 
have been close tolerance rolls in this country, but rolled 
thin sheet copper required many operations and was high 
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INSTALLATION Anaconda Copper Through-Wall 
Flashing. 


in cost for the finished material, particularly in widths 
over 12”, 

Three years ago, Anaconda engineers completed research 
ona problem which many outstanding scientists had worked 
on for years, the development of a thin sheet copper, made 
by electrical deposition. This material, which is relatively 
inexpensive, is ordinarily produced in weights of from one 
to eight ounces per square foot. However, some use it for 
special purposes and have it produced so thin that it 
weighs but 3/16 of an ounce per square foot. The process 
is fundamentally like that of any plating process and the 
copper sheets which are plated on drums are strong and 
ductile and free from porosity. They are produced in 
widths up to 50 inches. 

“Electro-Sheet” Copper offers an infinite variety of uses, 
from novelties such as letterheads and book covers to 
highly technical applications with electrical equipment. The 
most important use of the material at present is for roofing 
and damp and weather-proofing buildings and houses. It 
has been used in large quantities as a roll roofing material 
in place of roll felt for flat deck or slightly sloping roofs. 
For this purpose it is applied in two ounce weight with 
no backing and is mopped on with hot asphalt. Because 
it is water-proof and rust-proof, it protects the underneath 
coating of asphalt and keeps it soft and adhesive indefi- 
nitely. While as a roll roofing material it is used chiefly 
on industrial buildings, it is equally applicable to the 
decks on sun porches and other flat roof surfaces on resi- 
dential buildings. 

Manufacturers of roofing materials have developed new 
products with “Electro-Sheet” such as copper for roofing 
and flashings. One consists of one and two ounce “Electro- 


Sheet” bonded to asbestos felt. Another is “Electro-Sheet” 
bonded to building paper and is used for flashings, span- 
drels and weather-proofing. 

Two ounce plain “Electro-Sheet” is used for weather- 
proofing and damp-proofing houses. The copper is secured 
to the foundation of the building by asphalt or some other 
adhesive and laid under the cellar floor. It is then laid 
under the sills and used in place of building papers to 
cover the sheathing of the house, under the clapboards, 
shingles, stucco or whatever the finish of the house hap- 
pens to be. If the house has a copper roof, it is completely 
encased in copper and absolutely proof against moisture, 
wind and dust. 

“Electro-Sheet” wall paper is produced in two varieties, 
plain and pebbled. Very thin “Electro-Sheet (3/16 ounce 
per square foot) is bonded to ordinary craft paper and 
lacquered. The pebbled or stippled effect is produced by 
rolling the paper. Swank interior decorators are using this 
to produce ultra modern effects. 

This inexpensive thin sheet copper is the result of years 
of painstaking research. That this commercial development 
happened to come in the depression period was coincidental, 
but nevertheless propitious. Since this product was first 
announced, production facilities have been unable to keep 
pace with demand. 


Economy Copper Roofing 
Frequently, developments are announced in scientific and 
commercial fields which are so simple in conception that 
one wonders why they had not been thought of before. 
The development of Economy Cooper Roofing falls in this 
category. 


ANACONDA Economy Copper Roof showing 
13” panels. 
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Copper has always been an ideal roofing material for 
permanent building, which is attested by many monu- 
mental structures with copper roofs hundreds of years old. 
There still stands a house in Hildenshein, Germany, with 
a copper roof which is six hundred years old and still in 
first class condition. 

However, standard copper roofing sheets in the lightest 
weights were one pound per square foot and in widths 
twenty inches or more. Because of this weight and the 
wide sheets, copper could not be economically used on 
moderate sized houses. It required a heavy supporting struc- 
ture and the wide sheets would not conform architecturally 
to medium size house design. Architects often sought for 





MOPPING on two ounce Electro Sheet copper at 
Lewisohn Stadium, New York City. 


a copper material which could be used on medium and 
small size houses but no one ever attempted development 
on this problem except for a few patented shingles which 
were not entirely satisfactory from a construction stand- 
point. Anaconda engineers finally conceived the idea of 
using lighter weight copper sheets in narrower widths for 
residential roofs. They used copper weighing ten ounces 
per square foot and sixteen inches in width. These sheets, 
applied by the standing seam method provided a_ roof 
with every bit of the rigidity and wind resistance that 
could be obtained with wider, heavier sheets on a large 
building. When the sheets are secured, they form panels 
thirteen inches wide which will conform to any type of 
small or medium size house design. 

This idea, which is ridiculously simple, has opened an 
enormous field for copper roofs, Because the material is 
light, it is less expensive to buy and to put on. For a mod- 
erate price any house can be roofed with a copper roof 
which will in most instances outlast the house. In addition 
to the protection against weather, the copper roof will be 
proof against flying sparks and embers from fires, and 
properly grounded with copper gutters, will give excellent 
lightning protection. A house so equipped will cost much 
less to insure against fire. 


Through-Wall Flashing 


Because joints in brickwork and masonry are not water- 
tight, it is necessary to protect walls of buildings with 
what might be called dams to prevent water from seeping 
through to the inner wall. These dams are technically 
known as flashings and consist of metal sheets laid in the 
joints with the inner edge raised to stop water from run- 


ning through the walls. 

Through-wall flashings have constituted a problem and 
source of trouble for brick and masonry contractors, and 
considerable research effort has been directed toward devel- 
oping a flashing which would give continued and efficient 
service and would not slip or move laterally from the 
weight of the wall. 

Anaconda engineers spent considerable effort on_ this 
problem and evolved a flashing which was quite simple 
in design and equally simple to install. These patented flash- 
ings are made of 16 ounce copper, either plain or coated 
with lead, in strips 5 feet long with a zigzag or herring- 
bone pattern of ridges embossed on them. The ridges serve 
not only to direct the flow of the water to the outer wall 
of the building, but also prevent any movement of the 
flashing in the wall. Anaconda Through-Wall Flashings are 
another instance of a simple conception solving a problem 
which had appeared exceedingly complex. 





The House That Research Built 
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carrying the brand name of grower and distributor can be 
used to advantage to build up consumer demand for any 
given brand. 

The “Duz-Pak” nests so perfectly, when empty, that 
transportation costs are very small. When packed either 
with one size fruit or combined two sizes to a pack, they 
may be piled several feet high without injury. Their un- 
usual shapes combined with moulded lettering and the 
artistic background color give a beautiful effect never be- 
for attained in a consumer package for fruits. ““Duz-Paks” 
are easy to display and have great eye appeal when tilted 
at any angle, lying flat or standing on end. Because of their 
unusual features already mentioned together with the fact 
that they require no tying or wrapping and permit sales by 
the dozen or fractions thereof instead of by weight, “Duz- 
Paks” bid fair to revolutionize the marketing methods of 
the citrus fruit industry. 

Thus far we have named only a few of National’s most 
outstanding developments in the technique of producing 
better packages for old, or packaging for profit in terms of 
transportation and warehousing savings and the sales appeal 
inherent in an attractive and sanitary package. Besides these 
major product lines National has made literally hundreds of 
other types of boxes for such items as golf balls, cigarettes, 
paper, blankets, men’s and women’s hosiery, three dimen- 
sion window displays, two-tier counter displays, perfumery 
and cosmetic boxes and many others too numerous to men- 
tion here. 

Always on the alert for new ideas both from within and 
without their organization, National pays well for sugges- 
tions which have practical applications in working out the 
problems of their clients. Never content to rest on past 
laurels this creative organization pushes on eagerly in search 
of opportunities to chart new paths of distribution progress. 
For National must run true as “the house that research 
built,” to help manufacturers feed the never satisfied 
American appetite for products combining new combina- 
tions of art and utility. 

The present officers of the company are: H. Ss. HINKLE, 
President, GEORGE W. MABEE, Ist Vice President & Secre- 
tary, CHAMP S. ANDREWS, Vice President & Director of 
Sales, MORRIS D. LYNCH, Vice President (in N. Y. Office), 
DAVID S. WALTON, JR., Vice President, DAVID W. MABEE, 
Asst. Secretary, FRED B. sims, Asst. Treasurer. 
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Good Year Ending for Russell. Large automotive con- 
tracts so stimulated business at the Russell Manufacturing 
Co., Middletown that it is believed on the basis of opera- 
tions for the fiscal year ending November 30, exclusive 
of depreciation and reserves as determined by accountants, 
the company will show a credit balance for 1935, as com- 
pared with a loss before depreciation of $58,082 in 1934. 
While increases have been shown in practically all divisions, 
the automotive division, manufacturing brake linings and 
clutch facing, has been the busiest in several years with 
some departments working on three shifts. 


* f= & 


No Decline Predicted by Hodges. In an address before 
the Advisory Board of the American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Company held at Hotel Elton, December 12, Charles 
E. Hodges, Jr., president of the company, predicted that 
no seasonal declines of business will be witnessed this year. 
This forecast was predicated upon the company’s daily acci- 
dent record in writing workmen’s compensation insurance 
which, according to Mr. Hodges, closely reflects man*hours 
and is available more promptly than other indexes gener- 
ally in use. For November these records told that factory 
employment had increased over October showing at the 
same time indications that the usual seasonal decline wit- 
nessed in December will be absent this year. Another en- 
couraging feature pointed out by Mr. Hodges was a lower 
number of accidents per man-hour than in 1929. 

Prominent industrialists who attended the meeting were: 
J. A. Atwood, president, Ponemah Mills, Danielson; A. W. 
Burg, treasurer, Torrington Company, Torrington; Wales 
L. deBussy, president, H. Wales Lines Company, Meriden; 
John H. Goss, vice president, Scovill Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Waterbury; Clifford F. Hollister, vice president, 
American Brass Company, Waterbury; A. E. North, sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Bullard Company, Bridgeport; Wilmot F. 
Wheeler, treasurer, American Chain Company, Inc., Bridge- 
port; John W. Whitehead, president, Norwalk Tire & Rub- 
ber Company, Norwalk; Louis W. Young, treasurer, Stan- 
ley Works, New Britain. 

kk 


State Firms Register Under Neutrality Act. Seven 
Connecticut manufacturing concerns are among 86 pro- 
ducers and exporters of arms, ammunitions and imple- 
ments of war to register under the Neutrality Act, accord- 
ing to Secretary of State Hull’s announcement on De- 
cember 4. The Hartford concerns are Colt’s Patent Fire 
Arms Manufacturing Company, United Aircraft Exports 
Corporation and United Aircraft Manufacturing Corpo- 
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ration. Other Connecticut firms registering include: Rem- 
ington Arms Company, Inc. of Bridgeport; Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Company and Marlin Firearms Company of 
New Haven, and the Electric Boat Company of Groton. 

The Neutrality Act provides that: 

“No purchase of arms, ammunition and implements of 
war shall be made on behalf of the United States 
from any person who shal] have failed to register under 
the provisions of this act.” Violators are subject to a fine 
of $10,000 and five years’ imprisonment or both. 

kk 


Singer Employees to Get Vacation. For the first time 
in the history of the Singer Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, all em- 
ployees of this plant will receive a vacation with pay each 
year, and in addition compensation for seven national 
holidays. George M. Eames, general manager of the com- 
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pany, confirmed the vacation announcement made on De- 
cember 3, stating that 1300 workers would be benefited 
by the plan to the extent of approximately $60,000 annu- 
ally. Vacations will be given at the discretion of the plant 
directors and full pay granted on working days falling on 
New Year’s, Washington’s birthday, Memorial Day, Inde- 
pendence Day, Labor Day, Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
* * & 


Death of G. P. Spear. George P. Spear, 68, general 
manager of the Corbin Screw Corporation and a vice pres- 
ident of the American Hardware Corporation until his 
recent retirement, died at his home, 35 Park Place, Friday, 
December 5, following a heart attack. 

Born in New York City he came to New Britain in 1897 
to work for the North and Judd Company. Later he 
joined the Corbin Screw organization where he rose from 
the position of office manager to general manager. He was 
a vice president of the American Hardware Corporation 
for 30 years. 

Always prominent in the City’s industrial life, he also 
played a leading part in the civic and fraternal life of 
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New Britain. For many years he served on the Finance 
Board as well as maintaining a continuing interest in 
the police department, especially in the Probate Court. 
He was regularly a delegate to the probate convention. 

He was a director of the New Britain National Bank 
and New Britain Gas Light Co.; former treasurer of the 
Shuttle Meadow Country Club; vice president of the Bur- 
ritt Hotel Corp.; member of New Britain Club, Centen- 
nial Lodge, A. F. & A. M., and of the First Baptist Church. 

He leaves his son, George J., Jr., of Passaic, N. J.; 
a daughter, Mrs. Floyd M. Shepard of Dansville, N. Y.; 
and a brother, John I. Spear of Passaic. Funeral services 
were held from his home Sunday afternoon, December 8, 
and burial made the following day in Cedar Lawn Cem- 
etery at Paterson, N. J. 

kk * 


Gorman Predicts Labor Party as Certainty. Francis 
J. Gorman, first vice president of the United Textile 
Workers, and principal speaker at a labor gathering of some 
250 in the Town Hall at Norwich on December 1, predicted 
the organization of a labor party in the United States within 
the near future. Referring to textile workers, Mr. Gorman 
stated that all the workers have got out of the promises 
of the National Administration is the Wagner Bill which 
is an unknown quantity. Appealing to the working people, 
he said, ““We’ve been fooled. We’ve been at the mercy of 
the politicians, but the emancipation of the workers has 
been accomplished in other countries and it can be done 
in the United States.” 

Nicholas Danz, of New London, former president of the 
Connecticut Federation of Labor, charged that the State 
Federation has for the past 15 years been under the con- 
trol of a “couple of political tricksters.” 
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Bird Named Director of Phoenix Life. Viggo E. Bird, 
president of the Hartford Electric Light Company, has 
recently been made director of the Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company to succeed Porter B. Chase, who re- 
signed a short time ago because of other business responsi- 
bilities. 

+ * * 


Another Bonus for Fafnir Workers. Announcement 
was made early in December that employees of the Fafnir 
Bearing Company, New Britain, who have seen more than 
six months’ service, will receive a bonus estimated to be 
more than five percent on earnings for the last quarter 
of the year. When paid, as expected in January, the bonus 
will be the fourth quarterly “dividend” declared to workers. 
For the first quarter eight and one-half percent was paid; 
for the second quarter five percent, and for the third quar- 


ter six percent. All employees except salesmen and officers 
will benefit from the bonus, the total number approxi- 
mating about 1200. 

kk 


American Brass Official Improves. John A. Coe, presi- 
dent of the American Brass Company, who was recently 
operated upon in the New Haven Hospital, is reported to 
be showing a steady improvement. At this writing, De- 
cember 16, he is expected to be removed from the hospital 
to his home in Waterbury within a week. 

kk 


Acme Shows Profit for First Three Quarters. The 
Acme Wire Company of New Haven reports a net profit 
of $126,545, after all deductions, but subject to the year- 
end audit and adjustments, for the first nine months of 
1935. This total profit is equal to $2.19 a share on the 
§7,750 shares of $20 par common stock, of which 45,463 
are held in a voting trust. Balance sheet as of September 
30, this year, shows total assets at $1,498,830; current 
assets; $881,098; current liabilities, $134,821, and working 
capital, $746,277. 
a es 


Singer Distributes Over $17,100,000. Reminiscent 
of generous disbursements which featured pre-depression 
years, directors of the Singer Manufacturing Company have 
just declared a dividend melon of $17,100,000 to be dis- 
bursed on December 31 to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 10. This amount comprises a special dividend of $15.00 
a share, ordered on December 10, an extra dividend of 
$2.50 a share and the regular quarterly payment of $1.50 
per share. 

Payment of this large dividend, it is reported, will bring 
1935 payments up to $27,900,000. The Singer Company 
has an uninterrupted dividend record dating back to 1898 
which included not only generous regular dividends, but 
special, extra, and stock dividends. 
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Strike Over One Man at Jewett City. Four hundred 
workers at the Aspinook Company’s textile finishing plant, 
Jewett City, went out on strike Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 10. The Union workers are said to have walked out 
in protest against the employment of a non-union worker 
in the company’s dye house, demanding that this worker 
be removed from this department before they would re- 
turn to work. The worker is said to have been a member 
of the Union until recently, when he resigned. 
kk * 


Sikorsky in Airport Dilemma. Faced with a proposed 
$149,000 increase in assessment and loss of its airport 
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facilities, the Sikorsky Aviation Corporation finds itself 
in a serious dilemma because of having under construction 
15 amphibian planes which must have gear test before 
being turned over to the government. 

A special meeting of the Stratford Town Council is 
scheduled for Monday night, December 16 and a com- 
mittee is to be appointed to act with a committee which 
Mayor McLevy of Bridgeport will be asked to name for 
the purpose of seeking some plan for keeping the airport 
open. 

On behalf of the city, Mayor McLevy has refused to 
consider paying the $175,000 asked by the Stratford 
Meadows Corporations which now owns the airport, stat- 
ing that it was against the city’s policy to pay more than 
the assessed value for the property. The property is assessed 
at less than $100,000. 
kk 


Walcott Sees Necessity of Security Act Change. 
Frederick C. Walcott, former United States senator from 
Connecticut and now State Welfare Commissioner, urged 
modifications based on “straight thinking, free from polit- 
ical pressure” before representatives of 24 federal and state 
agencies meeting Friday, December 6, at the Hotel Bond. 

The sections which Mr. Walcott believes must be changed 
are those pertaining to old-age benefits and unemploythent 
insurance. The former, he pointed out, to function in the 
manner now set up would make a reserve in 30 years of 
§0 billions of dollars, ‘‘a fantastic figure, four times the 
amount of currency in the country, about 20 billions more 
than the national debt and more than five billions greater 
than the total bank deposits in the nation.” 

Unemployment insurance would, at the end of 10 years 
under the present rates, levy an annual tax of four and 
a half billions, another “fantastic figure.” 

More than 75 persons in direct charge or interested in 
the administration of the state and national governments’ 
drives to put men to work attended the all-day confer- 
ence arranged by William S. Meany, meeting chairman and 
state director of the National Emergency Council. 

kk 


State Tax Receipts Reflect Business Upturn. The 
report made by State Tax Commissioner William H. Hack- 
ett, on December 5, gave strong evidence of business re- 
covery as reflected by liquor and cigarette tax receipts. 
Since July the cigarette tax has brought $1,116,922 or 
less than $4,000 under that estimated by the legislature 
for the entire year. The beverage tax for the first five 
months of the fiscal year, beginning July 1 brought in 
$866,831. At the present rate, Mr. Hackett believes, over 
$2,500,000 may be collected from the one mill per cig- 
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arette tax, or approximately $1,300,000 more than antici- 
pated by the legislature. 
x * 


Sesamee Lock Moves to New Quarters. Both plant 
and executive offices of the Sesamee Lock Company, man- 
ufacturer of keyless locks, Hartford, moved on December 
2 to 133 Laurel Street, in the plant of the Automatic 
Refrigerating Company. The organization now occupies 
the entire second floor of the three-story building located 
at the corner of Laurel and Capitol Avenue. Manufactur- 





SESAMEE Co. 


ing facilities at this new location occupy 3,000 square feet 
with an addition 2,000 square feet being devoted to offices. 
Porter B. Chase, president, who assumed control and active 
management of this eight-year-old concern in October, 
stated that the enlarged area will permit more intensive 
application of mass production methods, designed to lower 
manufacturing costs on the company’s line of keyless pad- 
locks and other keyless devices. 

Besides Mr. Chase the other officers are William D. Hol- 
man, vice president and C. A. Post, secretary-treasurer. 

* * * 

Berry’s Washington Party. ‘Wrecked on the shoals of 


insincerity,” is what is being said and thought generally 
about the “industry-labor conference” staged in Washing- 
ton on December 9 by Major George L. Berry, the Pres- 
ident’s Co-ordinator for Industrial Cooperation. 

Starting off auspiciously enough with a broad attendance 
by representatives of a large cross section of industry, 
Major Berry commented on the favorable reaction of busi- 
ness men to his invitation and then proceeded to stub 
his toe and skin his shins by a streak of insomnia-strategy, 
to wit: 

1. Ejecting early-arriving industrialists from the front 
row in the Department of Labor auditorium on the ground 
that this row had been reserved for the diplomatic corps, 
which seats were later occupied by Messrs. Green, Lewis, 
and other A. F. of L. leaders. 

2. Point blank refusal to entertain any questions or 
suggestions as to procedure from 1650 representatives of 
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industry who had come to what he had called their meet- 
ing with letters in which he had stated that his own pro- 
posed program would be “subject, of course, to such changes 
as the meeting may recommend.” 

3. Promoting a near riot by accusing A. P. Haake, 
managing director of the National Association of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers, as one who had been sent to “dyna- 
mite” the meeting. The accusation came as a result of 
Mr. Haake’s attempt to support Mr. John W. O’Leary’s 
request to ask a few questions regarding procedure and 
objectives. 

Of the 1650 business men who attended the general ses- 
sion, it is estimated that between three and four hundred 
turned up for the round table group discussions. Less than a 
half dozen of the round table groups made outright ap- 
pointments to Major Berry’s National Industrial Council. 
Some groups decided to await further discussions while 
others disbanded after going on record with a statement 
that their gathering “could not be considered as repre- 
sentative of the entire group,” and with additional com- 
ment to the effect that those present considered the forma- 
tion of a National Industrial Council at this time inadvis- 
able and not conducive to recovery. 

One news man reported that a number of important 
industries such as lumber, fuel, rubber, machinery and steel, 
which were scheduled to meet in carefully prepared meet- 
ing rooms, were conspicuous by their absence, the “round 
tables” being in sole possession of their regularly appointed 
liaison officers and one or more former NRA staff mem- 
bers. On the other hand the labor representatives sum- 
moned by Major Berry (former labor official) with the 
cooperation of A. F. of L. went through their scheduled 
meeting flourishing the fact that they had a program 
designed to give them a dominating position in the indus- 
trial council which the Major is apparently determined to 
set up in spite of wholesale opposition by industry. 

Acting in behalf of 46 Connecticut industrialists who 
were invited to the Berry Conference, and whose proxies 
he held, Franklin R. Hoadley, vice president of the Farrel- 
Birmingham Inc., Ansonia, went on record in behalf of 
his company and for 45 of the 46 of those he represented, 
as unalterably opposed to the revival of NRA in any form 
and to the creation of any such instrumentality as the 
proposed Council of Industrial Progress. Mr. Hoadley was 
former chairman of the Code Authority of the Grey Iron 
Foundry industry and former member of the Durable 
Goods Industry committee. Mr. Hoadley was forced to 
make his statement before the round-table group rather 
than to the full assembly because Mr. Berry had refused 
him permission to address the opening session. 

News releases emanating from Major Berry’s headquarters 
since the meeting have all the outward appearances of 
strained efforts to give the entire conference proceedings 
a face-value success. 

* * * 


Good Work by Mediation Board. The State Board of 
Mediation and Arbitration, restaffed and put to work 
by the last legislature, has already reported adjustments 
in 10 out of 11 strikes, disputes and lockouts referred to 
it during 1935, with one case still remaining open. In its 
recent report the Board urges that it be given funds to 
enable it to function and that it have the services for 
another year of Deputy Labor Commissioner Mooney. 

In the face of this excellent record and in the interest of 
industrial peace it seems imperative that the Board’s request 
for funds be granted. 
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The Literary Digest Poll. Answering the question, ‘Do 
you now approve the Acts and Policies of the Roosevelt 
“New Deal’ to date?” put by the Literary Digest, 234,404 
persons or 55.60 percent of 421,560 persons answered 
“No,” and 187,156 persons or 44.40 percent voted “Yes.” 
Eighteen states are represented in the poll, and of these 
only five, Virginia, Texas, Tennessee, Kentucky and Georgia 





are reported as favorable to the New Deal. Those opposed 
include: California, Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Ohio, and Oklahoma. Massachusetts leads 
the opposition with a percentage of 78.70, followed by 
Illinois with 67.03 percent, and then Ohio with 65.40 
percent. 


x * * 


New Trend Shown by Marshall Field Action. The 
action of Marshall Field and Company of Chicago, on 
November 25, in making a sweeping reorganization of its 
wholesale department, to deal exclusively in goods man- 
factured or imported by the company and to cease oper- 
ating as a jobber of products produced by others, indi- 
cates a definite trend of large merchandising organizations 
toward complete control of their products from the raw 
state to the consumer. 

Marshall Field and Company has been expanding its 
manufacturing activities continuously since 1910 when it 
acquired its first mill in the Spray (N. C.) group. It is 
now operating 30 mills. 

* k 


State’s Rights Protected in Recent Court Decision. 
The recent unanimous opinion of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, holding that the sections of the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation permitting State Loan Asso- 
ciations to take out Federal charters regardless of state 
laws prohibiting such action were unconstitutional, upholds 
in no uncertain manner the tenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution which reserves to the states and the people all 
powers not delegated to the Federal government by the 
Constitution. While the immediate effect of this unani- 
mous Opinion written by the supposedly “liberal,” Mr. 
Justice Cardozo, will not materially affect the operation 
of the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, it should put 
an end to the growing movement for the mandatory fed- 
eral incorporation of certain types of corporations, notably 
insurance companies, which are specifically mentioned by 
the court as being in danger. 

Had the Court upheld the plea of HOLC the federal 
government could have converted not only building and 
loan associations into federal corporations, but also could 
have issued federal charters to any company and forced 
every corporation to take out a federal charter thus re- 
moving them from the jurisdiction of state authority. 


































Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A. C. A. 


The Natural Business Year. With the close of another 
calendar year and the feverish activity, long hours and 
overtime and deadly grind that is now being experienced 
in making calendar year reports, the recurring thought 
arises as to the soundness of calendar year closings. Despite 
its general use, the calendar year is not the natural busi- 
ness year for the large majority of American businesses. 
An aggressive movement is now being initiated to edu- 
cate business concerns on this subject. 

One obstacle that has impeded the progress of the move- 
ment for changing the accounting period has been the mis- 
taken” belief that the income tax laws were the obstacle 
of such a course. Such idea is however entirely fallacious 
as the Federal law and practically all State tax laws per- 
mit the option of using the calendar year or a fiscal year. 
Likewise a change from one to the other can readily be 
made upon formal request to the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue. 

While the use of fiscal year periods other than the cal- 
endar year are obviously advantageous to accountants and 
certain financial interests, it can readily be pointed out 
that there are numerous advantages to management by 
operating under the natural business period. Some of these 
are as follows: 


Inventories—Inventories taken at the close of a Natural 
Business Year 


(a) Can be taken with least interference with productive 
activities; 

(b) Can be taken with greater ease since at the end of 
a Natural Business Year the quantity of goods on 
hand will be lowest and inventory taking will thus 
be simplified; 

(c) Involve less expense since members of the office force 
are free to assist, thereby eliminating need for tempo- 
rary assistants; 

(d) Reveal true valuations since market prices are more 
easily determined. 


Closings and Statements—Clearly books can be more 
advantageously closed on the last day of a Natural Busi- 
ness Year, while financial statements based thereon are far 
more informative than those which reveal conditions in 
the midst of a period of activities because 
(a) They reflect the outcome of a complete cycle of 

operations; 

(b) They more accurately show the results achieved by 
commodity sales and policies initiated at the begin- 
ning of the period; 

(c) The items in the statements can be more quickly, com- 
pletely and accurately determined because of the more 
efficient inventory-taking and because receivables and 
liabilities are at a minimum; 

(d) Such statements will show greatest normal liquidity 
attainable and hence serve better for accurate credit 
ratings. 


Audits—Since the general adoption of the Natural Busi- 
ness Year will spread the dates of financial statements 
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through every month of the year instead of crowding 

them into the first three months, it, is evident that certi- 

fied public accountants can give more individual attention 
to the problem of each client. 

Credit Determination—What is true of audits of Nat- 
ural Business Year statements by accountants is equally 
true of the analyses thereof made by credit departments of 
financial institutions as well as by the staffs of credit 
investigating and reporting agencies. They, too, can develop 
more accurate data concerning those who seek credit for 
the information of those who grant it if they can base 
their decisions on more timely and deliberate studies of 
Natural Business Year statements which tell correct rather 
than badly timed and distorted stories of the conditions 
of a business. 

Guilding Policies—The experiences of a past fiscal year 
are the basis of determination of policies and practices to 
be followed during the next fiscal year. Such prudent 
review and planning are greatly aided by the use of the 
Natural Business Year, because 
(a) There is more free time for the purpose; 

(b) Inventories, statements, and reports of auditors, being 
based on the proper close of a cycle of operations, 
make possible statistical data of far greater value to 
management than those based on an unnatural or 
improper business year; 

(c) Accountants, under less pressure in making audits 
will have better opportunity to serve clients and be 
helpful with guiding advice; 

(d) The banker with the complete and accurate picture 
of a Natural Business Year before him can be more 
deliberate in dealing with credit requests with result- 
ing benefit to the borrower; 

(ec) A combination of all these factors facilitates and 
makes far sounder the preparation and adoption of 
a budget and work program for a new Natural Busi- 
ness Year. 

Adherence to the Calendar Year as the fiscal year, when 
efficiency and economy clearly require a Natural Business 
Year composed of twelve months other than the Calendar 
Year, is hardly consistent with sound business management. 

x * 


Insurance Subject of Meeting. The monthly meeting 
of Hartford Chapter, N. A. C. A., will be devoted to the 
subject of “Insurance.” John P. Walsh, Travelers Insur- 
ance Company, will be the speaker. The meeting will be 
held Tuesday, January 21, at the City Club, Hartford. 


Transportation 


Motor Bureau Forced Into Harlem Quarters. Because 
of the profuse activities of the “New Deal” government 
which have expanded to take up all available space in the 
new Interstate Commerce Building covering an area of 
more than 6 acres, the expanding Motor Carrier Bureau 
of the ICC has had quarters provided for it in the Colored 
Masonic Temple, a five-story building leased by the gov- 
ernment in Washington’s Harlem district, at Tenth and 
U Streets, N. W. Because of being “off the beaten track” 
insofar as other government buildings are concerned, those 
who must do business at both the Commission building and 
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at the motor bureau will find themselves doing considerable 
traveling. The Motor Carrier Bureau is now housed in 
rooms on the 7th floor of the Commission building, with 
a staff of approximately 150 persons. Within a short time, 
it is expected that the staff will be materially increased. 
The Bureau plans to move to its new quarters in January. 


& & @ 


ICC Continues Differential Routes. In a decision made 
public early in December, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, has granted authority to the interested carriers 
to continue to establish and maintain class rates, and rates 
made a percentage relation thereto that are differentially 
related to the corresponding all-rail rates. This authority 
applies to traffic from New England to Central Territory 
over standard rail-lake, differential lake-rail, differential 
all-rail, and ocean-rail routes. It permits the carriers to 
publish such rates without observing the long-and-short- 
haul provision of Section 4 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

As a typical illustration of the particular importance of 
this decision to New England, it will permit the rail and 
water lines to charge a lesser amount on traffic originating 
at points in Connecticut forwarded by rail to New York 
and thence by steamer line to Norfolk for furtherance by 
rail to Chicago, Illinois, than would apply on such traffic 
originating in Norfolk. Thus the rate on traffic from Con- 
necticut via the route just mentioned would be less than 
on similar traffic moving via a direct rail route to Chicago. 
Likewise this order would permit the carriers to assess a 
lower rate on traffic originating at New York moving via 
steamer to New Haven or New London and thence by rail 
lines through Canada to Chicago than would be charged 
on traffic originating at some intermediate point in New 
England. Similar departures from the 4th Section occur 
in destination territory, but it was possible for interested 
shippers to convince the Commission that the continuance 
of this practice was (1) in the public interest, and (2) 
that such differentials were necessary to attract sufficient 
traffic to enable the differential routes to maintain their 
present services. 

The Association was a party to this proceeding and pre- 
sented testimony in court in behalf of the carriers’ appli- 
cation. 

* * * 


New Haven Trustees Approved. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approved on December 2 the recent 
appointment of James Lee Loomis, president of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, W. M. Daniels 
of Yale University and Howard S. Palmer, president of 
the New Haven Road, as trustees of the New Haven Rail- 
road. 

Ratification of Mr. Palmer was conditioned upon the 
stipulation that he receive no compensation from the rail- 
road hereafter except that allowed by the court for trus- 
tee services. 

* *& * 


Effective Date of Federal Motor Carrier Act Post- 
poned. The Federal Motor Carrier Act which was to have 
become effective on October 1, 1935, was extended with 
reference to Sections 216, 217, 218 and 223 of the Act 
to December 1, 1935. Recently there has been a further 
extension of the effective date of these sections, so that 
tariffs need not be filed before January 15, 1936, to become 
effective 30 days later, or on February 14, 1936. The sec- 
tions named deal with the filing and observance of tariffs 
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and schedules, rates, fares and charges, as well as the issu- 
ance of receipts or bills of lading, and the collection of 
charges. 
* * * 

New Britain Traffic Dinner. More than 350 transporta- 
tion executives from the railway, steamship, and airship 
companies attended the 12th annual get-together and din- 
ner of the Traffic Association of the New Britain Chamber 
of Commerce held December 5 at the Burritt Hotel. 

Dr. C. F. Hirshfeld of Detroit, Michigan, consultant 
to the Electric Railroad Presidents’ Conference Board, was 
the principal speaker. Arthur B. McGinley, sports editor 
of The Hartford Times, was toastmaster. Among others 
who spoke briefly were Joseph M. Ward, president of the 
New Britain Chamber of Commerce and Mayor David L. 
Dunn. The Traffic Association also staged a brief radio pro- 
gram at noon over WNBC with members of the club par- 
ticipating. Arthur M. Petts, assistant traffic manager of the 
American Hardware Company was one of the radio per- 
formers. 

* * 


New Haven Makes Appointment. According to an 
announcement made December 2 by A. A. Drummond, 
sales traffic manager of the “New Haven,” Mr. John Doug- 
las has been appointed general traffic agent with head- 
quarters at Providence, R. I., and Mr. R. E. Simmons is 
assigned to other duties. Mr. John G. Murphy is appointed 
district traffic agent with headquarters at Hartford. 


Foreign Trade 


Argentina Looks Better as Connecticut Outlet. A sub- 
stanial array of facts and figures available on United States- 
Argentina business seems to indicate that the Argentine 
market possibilities for Connecticut products are becoming 
increasingly favorable. Chief of these facts are as follows: 


1. U. S. Imports from Argentina during the month 
of August, 1935, amounted to more than $6,000,000 as 
compared with a little more than $1,000,000 during the 
same month in 1934, or an increase of more than 400%. 


2. Imports into the United States from Argentina dur- 
ing the first 8 months of 1935 approached $44,000,000 as 
compared with $20,000,000 during the same period of 
1934, or an increase of 124%. 


3. For August, 1935, Argentina took nearly $5,000,- 
000 worth of United States goods as compared with slightly 
over $4,000,000 during August, 1934, an increase of 11%. 


4. Exports to Argentina from the U. S. during the first 
8 months of 1935, amounted to $33,000,000 as compared 
with $28,000,000 during the corresponding period of the 
previous year, an increase of 18%. 

5. Amount of exchange granted during the Ist quarter 
of 1935 at the official rate for imports from the United 
States was 21,000,000 pesos as compared with 16,500,000 
for the second quarter and 15,000,000 for the first quar- 
ter. Although our information is lacking on the fourth 
quarter’s quota, with the general trend on the increase, it 
is reasonable to expect a still greater expansion in exchange 
allowances for the first and second quarters of 1936. 

6. A graph showing the cost of dollar exchange in 
Argentina during 1935 shows that the rate has consistently 
remained in the neighborhood of 3.46 pesos to the dollar. 

7. An inspection of the Argentine government’s finan- 
cial operations discloses that revenues for the first nine 
months of 1935 exceed expenditures by 5,000,000 pesos. 

Continued on page 19 
























BUSINESS 


General Summary. The Connecticut index of general 
business activity remained unchanged in November at the 
October level of 15.5% below normal, advances in sev- 
eral of the components being nullified by declines in others. 
The number of man-hours worked in factories in seven 
cities advanced to 10.4% below the estimated normal com- 
pared with —11.7% a month earlier but here again, de- 
creases were reported in several cities. Factory employment 
increased almost 1% over October, slightly in excess of 
the usual seasonal gain. Activity in the construction indus- 
try made a further small gain but remained far below 
normal. Freight carloadings originating in Connecticut 
cities fell off more than seasonally and sharp recessions took 
place in metal tonnage carried by the New Haven Road 





GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 


PATTERN 


railroad and structural steel buying are all showing signs 
of improvement and the price of ‘steel scrap has risen in 
a normally quiet period. The New York Times weekly busi- 
ness index fell off a point in the week of December 7 but 
remained above the average level for November. 

Wholesale prices in the United States advanced 1% dur- 
ing the four weeks ended December 7 and were 5.5% above 
a year ago. The increase over four weeks earlier was due 
to a rise of 2.7% in foods and 2.1% in farm products, all 
other commodities remaining unchanged. 

The cost of living, according to the National Industrial 
Conference Board, advanced 0.5% in November. Food 
prices increased 1% and rent 0.5%. Compared with a year 
earlier, the cost of living rose 4%, increases of 10% in rent 
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and in cotton mill activity. Of the indexes of business activ- 
ity not included in the composite, bank debits continued 
at a high level 21% above a year earlier and retail trade 
was more active. For the week énded December 7, freight 
carloadings reversed the previous downward trend and indi- 
cated that the December level would be materially better 
than in November. 

Business activity in the United States expanded rapidly 
in November to about 15% under normal. The rise was 
due largely to the change in date of the automobile shows 
and the resulting abnormal increase in activity this fall. 
Inasmuch as the indexes of seasonal variation were not 
changed it is probable that some reaction will occur during 
the next few months when the seasonal bulge in automobile 
production is absent. Production of steel, pig-iron, electric 
power and automobiles all rose sharply in November. On 
the other hand, cotton consumption declined. The maga- 
zine “Steel” in its latest review states that only a brief 
lull is anticipated in steel mill activity due to the December 
inventory period and the recent lack of price advances in 
finished steel. It further says that automobile production, 
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and 9% in food being partly offset by decreases of 4% 
in clothing prices and 2% in the cost of fuel and light. 


Financial. During the four weeks ended December 7, the 
number of failures in Connecticut declined 14% from 
the corresponding period last year. Gross liabilities of fail- 
ures advanced 4%. New corporations increase 70% in 
number over a year earlier but there was a decrease of 5% 
in the total amount of capital stock involved. Real estate 
sales declined seasonally from the preceding four-week pe- 
riod but were 16% over a year previous. The total value 
of mortgage loans rose slightly during recent weeks but 
was still below the 1934 level. 


Construction. A further rise relative to normal occurred 
in building activity in November and early December. 
Building permits showed a slight increase over a year ago 
in number and in value were more than double last year’s 
total. Contracts were awarded in December for new town 
halls for East Hartford, West Hartford, and Stratford, 
for the foundation for a slum clearance and housing project 
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in Stamford to take care of 167 families and for a wide 
variety of other PWA projects in the state costing several 
million dollars. In Naugatuck, work was begun on a 15,000 
square foot addition to the U. S$. Rubber Company. 

The average daily value of building contracts awarded 
in 37 eastern states increased 1% in November over Octo- 
ber whereas normally a 6% decrease takes place, the advance 
being due to expansion in public works and other non-resi- 
dential building. Compared with November, 1934, new res- 
idential building was up 99%, public works 54% and all 
other building 73%. While striking gains have been made 
during the past year, it should be remembered that present 
activity as a whole is only about 45% of normal and 
that residential building is only 25% of normal. 


Labor and Industry. Manufacturing activity in Con- 
necticut, adjusted for the customary seasonal variation, 
increased moderately in November. Compared with a year 
earlier, the number of man-hours worked in seven cities 
showed a 34% gain while factory employment in some 650 
concerns throughout the State rose 19%. The number of 
man-hours worked in Hartford plants increased 2% over 
October and in New Britain and Bristol gains of 1% were 
reported. In New Haven and Bridgeport, decreases of 2% 
and 1%, respectively, occurred. In comparison with last 
year, Bridgeport with an advance of 55% still showed the 


widest increase. Activity in New Britain improved 40% 
while in other cities gains were in the neighborhood of 
25%. Employment in Waterbury brass factories was 1% 
higher in November than in October and 14% over No- 
vember, 1934. Torrington also reported a 1% rise in fac- 
tory employment over October and an 8% advance dur- 
ing the past year. 

Preliminary data on factory employment and _ payrolls 
in the United States indicated expansion in both indexes 
relative to the normal trend with the improvement being 
greater in the durable goods industries. 


Trade. The index of department store sales compiled by 
the U. S. Federal Reserve Board advanced to 80 in No- 
vember from 77 a month earlier and 73 a year ago. Reports 
for December point to a heavy volume of trade which in 
some sections was expected to break all previous records. 


Transportation. As mentioned above, freight carloadings 
originating in Connecticut declined more than seasonally 
during November but present indications are that Decem- 
ber will reverse this trend. For the entire New Haven Road, 
loadings of automobiles were larger than in any previous 
November. The movement of building materials fell off 
less than in preceding years while loadings of merchandise 
in less-than-carload lots and bituminous coal experienced 
the usual seasonal changes. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Continued from page 17 


In spite of the optimistic picture presented in the fore- 
going sketch of U.S.-Argentine trade conditions, there are 
certain other conditions which make business more difficult 
than appears on the surface. For instance, it is possible for 
Argentine merchants to obtain dollar exchange very readily 
at the official: rate on some lines, while on others it is 
practically impossible. Where great difficulty is experi- 
enced in securing exchange 20 percent often has to be 
added to the cost of the American goods in order to secure 
it, this being known as the free rate as opposed to the 
official rate. 

Also there is some resentment in Argentina because of 
the delay on the part of the United States government 
in ratifying the agreement which was drawn up to allow 
a freer entry of Argentine meat products into the United 
States. 

However, in spite of the foregoing deterrents, the oppor- 
tunities for the sale of American, and particularly Con- 
necticut products in the Argentine market should be very 
attractive in the future. 
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Brazil’s Trade Treaty Ratified. The Reciprocal Trade 
Treaty between Brazil and the United States, negotiated 
nearly a year ago and signed on February 2, 1935, was 
ratified by the Brazilian Congress on December 2. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt proclaimed the treaty effective January 1, 
1936. 

Simultaneously with this proclamation, the President in- 
structed the Secretary of the Treasury to make the lower 
tariff rates granted under the treaty applicable to all coun- 
tries with the exception of Germany, which is deprived 
of concessions granted under all reciprocal treaties because 


of her discriminatory treatment against American com- | 


merce. At the same time the President directed the Treas- 
ury Department to make the reduced tariff rates applicable 





to France and her colonies and to Switzerland and Lich- 
tenstein only until February 1, 1936. The United States is 
now negotiating trade agreements with these countries 
directly. 
Complete information on the Brazilian treaty is avail- 
able to members on request. 
kk * 


Mr. Peek Resigns. George N. Peek recently resigned his 
position as special advisor to the President on foreign trade 
and president of the Export-Import Banks. His resignation 
comes as the climax of a growing antagonism between Mr. 
Peek and the administration because of differences in opin- 
ions on the matter of wholesale application of tariff con- 
cessions. Mr. Peek has strongly maintained that tariff con- 
cessions should be allowed only to that country with which 
a treaty is negotiated, while the administration has cham- 


pioned the principle of extending the benefits to all 
countries. 


MECHANICAL AND HYDRAULIC PRESSES, 
DIES, FEEDS and SPECIAL MACHINERY 
for the 
METAL, RUBBER and BAKELITE INDUSTRY 


L. HERES DE WYK & SON. 


Consulting Engineers 
Ansonia, Connecticut, Tel. Derby 684W 


Connecticut office for the Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


New England office for the Service Machine Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


@ @ Materials for Sale 


COLD rolled steel in coils and in squares, condulets and fittings, rem- 
nants of covering materials—velours, velvets, mohair, tapestries, den- 
ims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-finished and castellated U. S. S. nuts, 
pulleys, flat and crown face-steel and cast-iron; new shaft hangers, 
brass wire, brass rods, aluminum tubing, cold drawn steel—mostly 
hex; miscellaneous lot of material used in the manufacture of molded 
rubber parts and flooring, knife switches—new and many sizes; car- 
load C. I. drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet, acid proof pipe fittings, 124 
bars screw stock varying thicknesses and lengths, white absorbent tis- 
sue process from cotton, rotary convertor, colors and dyes—large 
variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons in assorted colors; and soft 
anneal copper with high silver content in rolls. J. H. Williams’ wrenches 
in assorted sizes. 


© © Equipment for Sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, bearings, 
belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze runners, cans, cards, 
woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, chamfer, clocks, time recorders; 
clock systems, colors and dyes, compressors, condulets, convertors, con- 
veyors, cookers, cooking utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop 
hammers, drops, board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, 
extractors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, grinding 
wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, looms, De Laski 
circular; machines, automatic; machines, calculating; machines, com- 
pressing; machines, dieing; machines, drilling; machines, filing; ma- 
chines, filling; machines, folding; machines, knitting; machines, mer- 
cerizing; machines, milling; machines, pipe-cutting and threading; ma- 
chines, pleating down; machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, 
threading; machines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, motors, 
oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, planers, plung- 
ers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, pumps, reamers, receivers, 
rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, screens, seamers, shapers, shears, 
spindles, spinning mules, steam tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 
monitor corner box switches, tables, tanks, toilet equipment, trucks, 
ash can; tube closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


@ @ For Sale or Rent 


FOR SALE. 
>» & 76. 


FOR SALE. 1 Bigelow H. R. T. boiler. 53 B. H. P. Will pass inspec- 
tion. With fittings. Address S. E. 79. 


One 3'% Bliss toggle press in good condition. Address 
P 


FOR SALE—Free Cutting Bessemer Screw Stock of various sizes rang- 
ing from 7/16” to 5” in Rounds; 14%” to 144” in Squares; and 
7%” to 2” in Hexagons. Also Cold Rolled Steel 42” x 1%” to 3%” x 
\/,”. Address S. E. 80. 

FOR SALE. One No. 94 Monarch Oil Burning Furnace, 2,000 Ibs. 


capacity, complete with all accessories including electrical equipment. 


Address S. E. 90. 


FOR SALE. Buffing and polishing sand for sale. Willing to give sample 
if interested. Address: Rita Harrington, 1273 Main Street, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


®©®@ Wanted to Buy 
WANTED, USED—1 Portable Recording Wattmeter, 3 Phase, 3 Wire, 


60 Cycles, 230 and 575 Volts. 5 Amperes, Synchronous Motor Drive 
(1” per hour and 1” per minute suggested); 2 Current Transformers 
for above, 20-25-40-50-800-1,000 Ampere Rating; 1 600-KVA, 440 
Volt, 3 Phase, 600 RPM Alternating Current Generator, with Exciter; 
Exciter preferably directly connected to Generator. Generator must 
have amortisseur windings. Address S. E. 87. 
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SECTION 


NEW PRODUCTS WANTED. A well equipped established Connecti- 
cut manufacturer wants to acquire additional lines of metal products 
or tools having a normal manufacturing season during the summer 
and early Fall months. Would prefer an established line that can be 


distributed through the hardware trade. Address your offerings to 
S. E. 89. 


FOR SALE. Bliss Gang Press in good condition. 100” between up- 
rights. Equipped with punches and dies. Can be seen in operation. For 
sale very reasonable. Waterbury Mattress Company, Benedict and West 
Clay Streets, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


@ @ Employment 
SALES AND MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE. Man who has had 


25 years of experience with a large and important hardware and metal 
stamping concern in Connecticut desires a new connection either jin 
the hardware or metal stamping field. His experience has covered all 
phases of manufacture, but in recent years he has been in complete 
charge of sales, being also assistant secretary and treasurer of the com- 
pany. He would welcome an opportunity of interviewing officials of 
a Connecticut concern in this field who are considering the placement 
of either a manufacturing or sales executive. To such an interview will 


be brought a record of his past accomplishments. For interview address 
P. W. 306. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER. Graduate of Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute in 1932. Eight months’ experience in construction and purchas- 
ing departments of the Carbicle and Carbon Chemicals Corporation at 
Whitney, Indiana. At present employed as a factory hand in Con- 
necticut plant. Age 27. Would like position in chemical, purchasing 
or other technical departments of industrial organization. Hartford 
or vicinity preferred. Address P. W. 307. 


STATISTICIAN, COST AND PAYROLL CLERK. Man with over 
20 years’ experience in insurance statistical work, payroll, cost and 
production control work, as well as several years’ experience in sales 
work, desires steady position at nominal salary. He is a family man 


both capable and dependable. Address P. W. 313. 


SALES MANAGER OR SALESMAN. Former sales supervisor and 
assistant superintendent of insurance company, and sales representative 
for many years for a large oil company desires sales connection with 
another Connecticut or New England organization because of merger 
of his former employers with another organization. This man is a 
graduate of a Scientific School of Salesmanship and also a technical 
school. He is an experienced public speaker and has done considerable 


lecturing on sales subjects. For further information and appointment 
address P. W. 314. 


MAN WITH INVENTION AVAILABLE. Man with long experi- 
ence in the field of manufacturing including development, production, 
publicity and sale of new products made of metal, brass, bronze, etc., 
and with previous extensive experience in cost reduction and general 
management desires to make a permanent connection with a Con- 
necticut or New England concern. He can bring to any plant desiring 
to use his full time services, a line of patented quick couplings for pipe 
and hose on which the field has been thoroughly surveyed and a de- 
mand found. For interview address P. W. 315. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER. Man with broad and basic training and 
diversified experience in manufacturing production management in 
several large industries and more recently in charge of production for 
14 years in the largest plant of its kind in the state, is now available 
for another connection. References from last employer given on request 
for interview. Address P. W. 316. 


CHEMIST. Graduate of Wesleyan University in 1927. Attended Ford- 
ham Law School for two years. Three years’ experience in laboratories 
of Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y. Possess excellent understanding of 
laboratory technique. Two years with road construction company as 
foreman and timekeeper. Desires connection with concern that promises 
advancement. Hartford or vicinity preferred. Address P. W. 317. 
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Stumped! Time to Equip 


, Your office with the items you have needed 
More than 300 engineers, accountants, 


plant managers, superintendents, office ; 
managers, draftsmen, designers, time to keep pace with the increased tempo of busi- 
study men, advertising men, sales engi- ness. 

neers, general management executives, 

traffic men and chemists are listed at Wh 

your Association as applicants for posi- ar 

tions. 


so long to make your workers more efficient— 


Because you can now buy practically new office 
All of them are qualified in their own 


tables, chairs, desks, files, office machines and 
respective lines. 


other miscellaneous equipment from the largest 


We are stumped on passing their value used equipment dealer in the state for the low- 
along unless members tell us of their 
personnel gaps. 


Ask us to help you find the right man We Are Now Featuring 
for the next position you wish to fill. 


est possible prices. 


All kinds of filing equipment, the largest line 
The Manufacturers Asso. of almost new items in New England. 


of Conn., Inc. 
BARNEY’S, INC. 
50 Lewis Street Hartford, Conn. 
343 Trumbull St. Hartford 


Most people know a Packard when they see it 


Because we are repeatedly seeing cars in our daily wanderings we soon learn to 
recognize them by some familiar feature—a radiator design, a fender innovation, 


or similar distinguishing mark. 


The prospect who receives your mailing pieces begins to remember your name, 
your address, your service—only after he has been reminded by repeated mailings. 
And if you have a recognizable style, or color or illustration appearing through 


the series he soon connects it with your name. 


Paper is part of any picture—so choose a proper paper. 


THE ROURKE-ENO PAPER CoO. INC. 


Good papers since 1847 


HARTFORD CONN. NEW HAVEN 





Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Tae 
S. Mail Services 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 
EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE 
TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 
—every Thursday from New York—every other 
Sunday from Boston. 
HOMEWARD —Fortnightly via California and 
Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. 


- 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 


seilles to New York and Boston. - 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


25 Broadway 
Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


177 State St. 


at THE SIGN of 


Printers and Bookbinders 


the STONE BOOK 


January 14th 


marks the one hundredth anni- 


versary of the founding of this 


company. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN'S 
fleet of twenty-three fast freighters, 
with two sailings weekly between 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, 
affords the greatest frequency in 
the intercoastal service. 


CAREFUL HANDLING 
ON-TIME ARRIVALS 
REGULAR SAILINGS 

ECONOMY 


ee ae Se Se ie BR ART 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 


Tue Case, Lockwoop & Bratnarp Co. 
HarTFoRD [1935] ConNECTICUT 








